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(5) the combination of the objective and the psychological (Gouin) methods 
as best adapted to our older pupils; (6) the trend in modern-language instruc- 
tion is toward the direct method; this is strongly borne out by the articles 
enumerated in the bibliographies; (7) the importance of acquiring a good 
pronunciation, a good working vocabulary, and a working grammar; (8) real 
reading ability as the aim of modern-language instruction; the facts should 
be truly representative of foreign life; (9) the work must be slow and thorough 
in the beginning; "Too hasty striving after the classics is an abomination." 

In the state of New York a great deal of progress has been made, and 
Dr. Krause takes a cheerful outlook upon the future. He is very (perhaps 
too ?) optimistic about the achievements of modern-language teaching. With 
better-prepared teachers the standards will undoubtedly be raised. But 
without a seriousness of purpose on the part of the student the best results 
cannot be obtained. Let us hope that the knowledge of the close correlation 
between good work in school and success in life will also furnish an incentive 
for better work in modern language. 

In conclusion, the book ought to be in the hands of every progressive 
language-teacher. 

WlLUAM F. LUEBKE 

State University op Iowa 



Educational Measurements. By Daniel Starch. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1916. 

A critical and impartial digest of the available literature on educational 
measurements is sorely needed. Interest in this movement is so spontaneous 
and widespread, and the development of new measuring devices so rapid, that 
the average reader of educational journals gets but a fragmentary idea of the 
field. 

Educational Measurements, by Professor Starch, of the University of 
Wisconsin, is the first book, so far as I am aware, that has been written to 
meet this new demand. 

The author explains in his introduction: "It is undoubtedly premature to 
write a book at this time on educational measurements, because most of the 
measurements, are in an experimental stage." However, Professor Starch 
makes an attempt and must be judged accordingly. The reader unfamiliar 
with the literature of this field, will welcome the volume. To those who have 
kept abreast of the developments in standard scales and tests in education, 
the book will probably prove both a surprise and a disappointment; a sur- 
prise because the author has overlooked so much of the material available 
that should be digested in such a book, and a disappointment because so many 
of the tests included are extremely amateurish, while others upon the same 
subjects of proved value are not even mentioned. 
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The second and third chapters deal with "Marks as Measurements of 
School Work," and are perhaps the best chapters in the book. However, 
the critical reader searches in vain for mention of the studies of Cattell, Cajori, 
Gray, Kelly, and others in the field. Unfortunately, the author gives the 
impression that his own work on marks is sufficient, and the reader who expects 
to find a critical and impartial digest is disappointed. The literature is not 
fully summarized. 

Chap, iv covers the measurement of ability in reading. Forty pages are 
given to this subject, of which 27 are used in quoting texts. Whipple's vocabu- 
lary test and Gray's reading tests are not mentioned. In giving standard 
scores at the conclusion of this and other succeeding chapters no mention is 
made of the number of cases, although the author does not claim that the 
standards are final. The last chapters of the book deal with tests on high- 
school subjects. These are extremely superficial and far from being standard- 
ized. All in all, the author is to be commended mostly for organizing for the 
causual reader a possible course in educational measurements. It is to be 
hoped that he will revise and enlarge the book before it runs into a second 
edition. 

E. E. Lewis 

Professor of Secondary Education 

College of Education 
State University of Iowa 



A Study of English and American Writers, Vol. III. A Laboratory 
Method. By J. Scott Clark, with additions by John Price 
Odell. Chicago and New York: Row, Peterson & Co., 1916. 
8vo, pp. xii+645. 

The great obstacle with which this volume, as well as its predecessors, 
has to contend, is the first impression its contents make upon a stranger. Such 
a reader finds here a new and elaborate method of literary study, and both the 
newness and the elaborateness at first repel him. If, however, he is spurred on 
to a close examination of the method, or, better yet, if he has opportunity to 
use it in the classroom, he invariably comes to think very highly of it. There 
are two great faults, among others, that most young students find in present-day 
teaching of literature. They are not taught what to look for or how to read 
observingly, and they are not taught to discuss the style of a writer intelli- 
gently; indeed, too often the student finds his instructor's lectures on style 
most nebulous. Professor Clark's method eradicates both of these faults. 
His volume lists the distinctive mental qualities of each writer; the student 
in his reading is to note examples of these; in other words, is to observe with 
guidance the dominant tendencies of the author's mind. He is not, at this 
stage, to discover these tendencies; he is not to utter generalities about them: 
he is to list examples of them. With regard to style, the student will observe in 



